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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Sketch of the Life of General Lafayette. Translated from the 
French by James P. Cobbett. 12mo. pp. 86. Cobbett. 


Wune Dr Johnson was dogmatizing on Church and State at No. 
11 Bolt court, Fleet street, he little thought that there was a young 
nobleman in France who was about to assist in reforming both, 
and whose history would emanate from those very premises for the 
edification of the world. 

This nobleman, truly noble and a man (which could not be said 
of the majority of his brethren) was the first to shew how well such 
a person could dispense with a title. He laid it down, and has 
never resumed it. The other day one of his millions of admirers 
apologized for having inadvertently called him Marquis. The Mar- 
quis of Carabbas who proposed to “ mince the labourers small as 
meat for the pot,” is a Marquis for ever. Lafayette is plain La- 
fayette; or “ General,” because he has led the armies of liberty. 

We have little to say respecting the work before us, because our 
readers have already seen the greater part of it, translated from the 
authorities of the original, in the “ Chat of the Week.” But we 
have to thank Mr James Cobbett for presenting the public with 
another and complete version in this new pocket shape; and we 
take the opportunity of giving at length what was but slightly 
abridged in our former journal; we mean, the interesting account of 
Lafayette’s imprisonment at Olmutz. It is as follows :— 


‘*M. de Lafayette, unable to do more at Paris, returned to the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, where his division of the army was. 
But the spirit of faction and disorder had also reached the soldiers. 
He did his utmost to support their loyalty, and proposed to them 
to swear again to support the constitution (the revolutionary con- 
stitution of 1790). A great number refused, and it was then evi- 
dent that the troubles of Paris and of the army were incompatible 
with his own safety. His adversaries now determined on his de- 
struction, because of his letter ; and they were of a party famed 
for never marking a victim without seeing it sacrificed. On the 
17th of August, accompanied by three of his general officers, Alex- 
ander Lameth, Latour Maubourg, and Bureaux de Puzy, he quitted 
the army, and in a few hours passed the frontiers. His intention 
was to reach the neutral territory of the republic of Holland, which 
was near, and there to rally the constitutional party, or to pass 
into Switzerland, or to go to the United States, where his family 
might join him, That he did not quit France till no hope remained 
ls certain, for, before his flight became known at Paris, the remain- 
ing part of the National Assembly had, by a great majority, de- 
clared him guilty of high treason, a declaration equivalent to order- 
ing him off to the scaffold. 

*M. de Lafayette and his companions hoped to escape the ene- 
my’s outposts, but they did not succeed, and were taken by an 
Austrian patrol, who soon discovered who they were. Instead of 
being considered and treated as prisoners of war, the only charac- 
terin which they ought to have been arrested and detained, they 
were exposed to the most ignominious treatment because they were 

€ partisans of the constitution. After detaining them some time, 

Austrians gave them up to the Prussians, thinking that these 
could guard them more conveniently on account of the proximity 
to their fortresses. They were first imprisoned at Wezel, on the 
Rhine, and then in the 7 rea of Magdebourg. But at last the 

sians became ashamed to bear the odium of exercising conduct 
80 brutal, and so contrary to the laws of nations, towards men who 
deserved other treatment, as well for their character, as for the cir- 
cumstances under which they were arrested. They, therefore, de- 
livered them back to the Austrians, before the concluding of the 
peace; and these transferred them to the unwholesome dungeons 
of Olmutz, It would be difficult to imagine all the sufferings to 
which M. de Lafayette was subjected, with the intention of wreak- 
ing sanguinary vengeance. He was assured that he would never 
again behold anything but the four walls of his prison; that he 
would never hear of or from any one; that all knowledge of events 
Would also be kept from his knowledge ; that his name would re- 
main unknown in the citadel, and that, in all the reports sent to 

court, and which concerned him, he would be designated by a 
certain number; that he would never hear mention of his family, 
nor of his unfortunate. companions in misfortune. At the same 
ume they aliowed him neither knife nor fork, as if to inform him 





that the cruelties to be practised upon him were such as would na- 
can induce him to put an end to his life. 

‘ His sufferings were almost beyond endurance, and more than 
once he was brought to the verge of the grave by the want of air 
and the dampness and disgusting filthiness of his dungeon. His 
constitution was weakened by maladies of which his family and his 
friends were for a long while kept ignorant: during one part of his 
captivity, he was reduced to such an extremity, that the excess of 
his sufferings caused all his hair to fall off. At the same time, his 
possessions in France were confiscated; his wife was cast into pri- 
son ; and the “ Fayettes” (as the supporters of the constitution were 
called) were punished with death. 

* Meanwhile, his friends in all parts of Europe were watching for 
opportunities to procure news of him, and to ascertain whether he 
were yet alive. e Count Lally Tolendal, who had quitted the 
then blood-stained France, was one of those who made the strongest 
and most constant efforts to learn what had become of him. i 
gentleman, while in London, became acquainted with Doctor Erick 
Boll-man, a Hanoverian, who, immediately after the massacres of the 
10th August 1792, having been charged by Madame de Stael to 
assist the flight of the Count of Narbonne, had succeeded, by his 
address and courage, in conducting him safely to England. The 
venturesome spirit of Doctor Boll-man induced him to set about 
making inquiry after Lafayette. In the first expedition on the 
Continent, which he made in 1793, and which was directed by 
the friends of Lafayette in London, he found that the Prussian 
government had determined to deliver the General up into the hands 
of the Austrians, and that he had, very probably, been already 
removed; but it was absolutely impossible to know precisely where 
he then was, or even whether he were living. 

‘ The friends of M. de Lafayette were not, however, discouraged. 
In the month of June 1794, they again sent Dr Boll-man into Ger- 
many to obtain what information he could, and, if the General were 
yet alive, to attempt an escape. He followed, though with many 
difficulties, the traces of the French prisoners as far as to the Prus- 
sian frontiers, where he was informed that the Austrian escort to 
whom they were delivered had taken the road of Ulmutz, a ak 
place of Moravia, situated at a hundred and fifty miles northwar 
of Vienna, and on the confines of Silesia. At Olmutz he learned 
that several state prisoners were detained in the citadel, and with 
the same precautrons and the same mystery which had formerly 
been observed in the use of the masque de fer.* ‘There was no 
doubt but that Lafayette must be one of these prisoners ; and the 
Doctor was confirmed in his suspicions by the surgeon of the garri- 
son, with whom he got acquainted as a person of his own profession, 
Aided by the means of ingenuity, Dr Boll-man made use of the 
surgeon, without his being aware of the design, for the purpose of 
making Lafayette acquainted with the projects of his friends, and to 
receive an answer from him. Finally, after a delay of some months, 
during which the Doctor had made a long journey to Vienna in 
order to prevent all suspicion, it was agreed that the General’s deli- 
verance should be attempted on a day during one of the regular 
airings which his ruined state of health rendered it necessary for him 
to take. 

‘ As soon as this plan was resolved upon, the Doctor went back 
to Vienna and communicated it to a young American, Francis K. 
Huger, who happened, by accident, to be in Austria: he was the 
son of a person who lived near Charlestown, and whose house was 
the first to receive M. de Lafayette on his arrival in America, This 
young man was possessed of extraordinary talents and an heroic firm- 
ness: he entered at once into the projects of Dr Boll-man, and 
devoted himself entirely to the carrying of them into execution. 
These two were the only persons on the Continent, with the excep- 
tion of the General himself, who had any knowledge of what was 
determined upon. There was one circumstance that troubled them, 
which was, that as neither of them had ever seen Lafayette, the 
parties could not recognise one another on meeting. It was settled, 
therefore, between the General and his friends, when the two 
returned to Olmutz in the November following, that, in order to 
avoid all surprise at the moment for effecting the escape, each one 
should take off his hat and wipe his forehead, as a sign of recogni- 
tion. Then the Doctor and Mr Huger, having ascertained the day 


* The masque de fer was a mask made of iron, and was fastened over 
the head of a prisoner in such a way as to ensure the impossibility of bis 
being recognised even by the turnkey, sentinel, or any one that it might be 
necessary to admit into the place of his confinement. This supreme instru- 
ment of despotism is said, by Voltaire, Anquetil, and other writers to have 
been used in the Bastile, during the reign of that glittering despot Louis XIV, 
—TRANSLATOR, 
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when Lafayette was to ride out, sent their carriage on before to 
Hoff, at about twenty-five miles on the road which they intended to 
take, with orders that it should be kept ready at a certain hour. 
They decided to attempt the General’s deliverance on horseback, 
with no other arms than their pistols, and not even loading those 
with ball, thinking that it would be unjustifiable to commit murder, 
even for the accomplishment of so fair a design. 

* Being informed that a carriage, in which were a prisoner and an 
officer, and with a soldier behind it, had just passed the gateway of 
the fortress, and concluding that this prisoner could be no other 
than the one they sought, they mounted their horses, followed the 
carriage, and passed it; then, slackening their pace, they let the 
carriage come up, and, as it went by, exchanged the given signal 
with the prisoner. The carriage, when at two or three miles clear | 
of the town, turned out of the highway, and stopped in a road less 
frequented, where M. de Lafayette, guarded only by the officer who 
had accompanied him, alighted to take a little exercise. This was 
evidently the most favourable moment ; the two friends seized it ; 
they came forward suddenly, and after a feeble resistance on the 
part of the officer, whom his soldier had abandoned to run and 
alarm the citadel, the prisoner was set free. But now an unfortu- 
nate accident occurred; one of the horses had got loose during the 
struggle ; there was but one left for the fugitives to get off by. The 
General mounted this immediately, and Mr Huger told him, in 
English, to go to Hoff. Lafayette mistook the word: he thought 
that the other had said, Go off. After delaying an instant to see if 
he could be of any use to the Doctor and his companion, he started ; 
his anxiety for the safety of his liberators induced him to turn back ; 
but they pressed him to leave them, and he galloped away. 

* The horse which had broken loose was soon caught again; Dr 
Boll-man and Mr Huger both got upon him, to follow and assist 
General Lafayette ; but the animal would not move, reared up, 
threw his riders, and left them for the moment quite stunned by 
the fall.* The horse being once more caught, Dr Boll-man mounted 
him alone, Mr Huger thinking that he himself would not be able to 
render Lafayette so much assistance as the Doctor, as he had but a 
very imperfect knowledge of the German language. These accidents 
caused a complete failure in the undertaking. Mr Huger, who had 
no means of escaping but on foot, was soon laid hold of by some 

easants, who were witnesses of what had just taken place, Dr 
ll-man arrived easily at Hoff; but not finding Lafayette there, he 
followed leisurely along the road towards the frontiers, and was 
arrested, the same evening, and given up to the Austrians. The | 
General, having taken a contrary route to that of Hoff, went forward | 
as far as his horse was able to travel, and he also was arrested as a 
suspected person, at the village of Jegersdorff, where they kept him | 
under guard till, two days after, he was recognised by an officer of 
Olmutz. All three were led back to the citadel, confined separately, | 
and neither of them was permitted even to receive a word of infor- 
mation as to what was the lot of the others. Mr Huger was 
chained to the ground, in an arched dungeon eight feet high; he 
was bereft of light, and had no other food than bread and water. 
At every six hours, night and day, the guard came in with a lamp to 
examine each stone of which his cell was built, and each link that 
composed his chain. His enquiries about the Doctor, and as to 
the result of the General’s flight, were, naturally, pressing; but 
they obtained no answer. Even when he supplicated to be allowed 
to send to his mother, who was in America, merely the words, “ I 
am alive,” with his signature to them, he received the most stern 
refusal. However, the odious severity under which Dr Boll-man 
and Mr Huger suffered was soon softened. The prisoners were 
brought near to one another, and permitted to communicate. Their 
trial at Vienna, which assumed the importance of a great and 
alarming conspiracy, was begun with all the delays and minute for- 
malities of the mistrustful government. It would be easy to con- 
jecture what must have been the end of this proceeding, in case the 
accused had been entirely unfriended; but at this critical juncture, 
they were secretly protected by the Count Metrowsky, a gentleman 
who dwelt hard by their prison, whom neither of them had ever seen, | 
and who was interested for them, only by the circumstance which 








| a real philanthropist, without being chimerical ; a real patriot, with- 





constituted their crime in the eyes of the Austrians. One may ima- 
gine by what means he influenced the tribunal that tried them, for 
they had such an effect, that the two prisoners, after being detained 
during the eight months that the proceeding lasted, were condemned | 
to the penalty of an imprisonment of only one forwight, after which 
they were set at liberty. \ few hours after they had quitted Olmutz, 
an order, given under the direction of the ministers, arrived from 
Vienna to institute a fresh proceeding against them, which would, 
assuredly, have had quite a different issue from that which had been 
brought about by the Count Metrowsky. But the prisoners had 
already passed beyond the boundaries of Austria’s territory. 

‘In the mean while, General Lafayette was condemed to dreadful 
sufferings, without any hope of seeing an end to them but in death. 
In the winter of 1794-5, he was reduced to the last extremity by a 
violent fever, and was continually deprived of the things most neces- 
sary to him, air, wholesome food, and proper clothing. To make 
the punishment he underwent the more poignant, they made him 
believe that a public execution was to be his destiny, and that those | 
who, with such a noble devotion, had attempted his deliverance, | 
were to perish on a scaffold raised in front of his window. At the 


* This horse was intended for the General. The other, which he was | 


obliged to make use of, had heen chosen on purpose, as one that would carry | 
double. 


| word ? 


de Ayen, and her sister, the Countess 


aD 
same time, he was not suffered to know whether his family were 
still in existence, or whether they had fallen beneath the axe of the 
revolution, about the frightful ravages of which he had heard some. 
thing during the short time that he remained at liberty. 

* Madame de Lafayette was at this time nearer to her husband 
than what he had reason to suppose. She had come out of a prison 
in which she also had been very nearly killed;* and, after having 
regained sufficipnt strength to execute the design she had in view, and 
confided her cidest son, that he might be perfectly safe, to the care 
of General Washington, she had set out for Germany with her two 
daughters, all the three being in disguise, and furnished with Ame. 
rican passports, Landing at Altona, they went straight to Vienna; 
they obtained an audience of the Emperor, who refused to grant them 
the liberty of General Lafayette, but who, probably against the wish 
of his ministers, permitted them nevertheless to be companions of 
the general in his prison. They came, then, immediately to Olmutz, 
At the entrance to the fortress, all that they had brought with them 
for the purpose of mitigating the prisoner’s misery was taken out of. 
their hands, and they were informed that if they once passed the 
threshold of his door, they should never retrace their steps. Madame 
de Lafayette, finding her health in a short time destroyed by the | 
innumerable torments and privations to which she was a prey, wrote 
to Vienna to ask permission to go and pass a month in that city, in 
order that she might have the benefit of a purer air, and procure 
medical aid. It was two months before she received the answer, 
which stated that nothing would be objected to her quitting her | 
husband, but that, in case she did do so, she would not be allowed | 
to return to him. She at once explicitly declared her determination 
—“ to share, for ever, the captivity of her husband.” Madame de 
Stael has well observed, where she speaks of this circumstance as 
belonging to the history of the French Revolution, “ that antiquity 
presented nothing more admirable than the conduct of General 
Lafayette, and that of his wife and her daughters, in the prison of 
Olimutz.”’’ 


We add the Preface of the Translator, which presents us with 
the character of Lafayette up to the present moment, and which 


is written in a spirit that does honour to Mr Cobbett’s understand. ! 
; rt. ‘ 
ing and disposition. 
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‘In looking round me,’ says he, ‘ while at Paris, for some at- 
thentic biographical account of General Lafayette, the little work 
of which the following pages are a translation, is the only thing of 
the kind that I could find. In French, it is entitled, “ The His- 
tory of General Lafayette,” a title which I have not liked to give 
it, because it is, in fact, no more than a sketch, which I, therefore, 
refer. 

‘ This sketch, however, bare as it is, compared with that which 
will, surely, one day appear, is so interesting at this time, it con- 
tains such an useful moral, I could not help thus doing my utmost 
to spread its influence. The French edition is dedicated to the 
National Guard. I dedicate and recommend this to all young men ; 
in the hope that, by first admiring the truly great man whom it con- 
cerns, they may, in their vocations, emulate him to the utmost of 
their power. : 

‘To all good men it is a consolation to see, that virtue must ob- 
tain its due reward; and more than that even is to be gathered 
from this little book. It is here seen clearly, that disinteresteduess, 
pure intention, in one word, that honesty (for that word includes it 
all), which may be called man’s gift to himself, places him higher 
in the estimation of men, than all the talents without it can ever do. 
General Lafayette has been in active politica! life for more than 
fifty years, beginning when scarcely at the age of manhood, and 
continuing in the same path, striving with the same perseverance, 
the same disinterestedness, through perils and privations such as 
few men, even in his country, have had to endure. He has opposed 
royal and aristocratical tyranny, imperial despotism, and popular 
excess ; and all with the same firmness and openn ss. He has beea 





out being factious. If no senate has ever rung with his eloquence, 
if no councils have been guided by his cunning or Ais wit, if no 
countries have ever trembled at /is invading arm: whence, then, all 
his influence, his almost unbounded empire, over men’s minds, to 
make them dethrone an Emperor or make a King merely at his 
From his known honesty! He has none of the duplicity 
and hypocrisy which mix with eloquence; none of the venality of 
the politician, nor the wantonness of the wit ; none of the vain ego- 
tistical and desolating ambition of the warrior. During his long 
life, he has been seen a plain, honest, and humane man, pursuing 
his course without deviating, and with undaunted zeal and cou- 
rage: and the result is, that thirty millions of people, pointing to 
him, with one voice exclaim, “ In him we can confide ! 


de Noailles. her mother, the Duchess 
de Noailles, had all died, in one day, 
on the scaffold; and a like lot was to be that of Madame de Lafayette, if the 
death of Robespierre had not saved her. 


* Her grandmother, the Duchess 





A Great-Heartep Tuer.—Itis a well-known fact, that an inhabl- 
tant of the highlands of Scotland, who, upon the suppression 0 
the rebellion of 1745, had the Pretender under his protection, a0 
who had not been tempted to deliver him up by the great premium 
offered by government, was, at a subsequent period, tried at Inver 
ness, and condemned toa capital punishment, for horse-stealing.> é 
Millar’s Historical View of the English Government. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Tar Scorcn TarstLe—which with its proud inscription figures 
in the arms of that nation, represents no plant in existence.— 
Booth’s Analytical Dictionary. 





Lapy Day.—Though the 25th of March is no longer appropri- 
sted to Easter, it is still kept as a festival in the Lutheran, as well 
as in the Romish Church, by {the name of “The Annunciation,” 
being the Anniversary of the day on which the Angel Gabriel 
announced to the blessed Virgin, the incarnation of Christ, who 

born exactly nine months after. In common language this is 
called “ Lady-day.”—The same. 


Joun Dory, or St Perer’s Fisu.—In the legends of credulous 
devotion the Haddock is admitted to be the same fish which St 
Peter caught with the tribute money (alias tithes) in its mouth. 
The two spots on the sides, near the head, are considered as the 
marks of St Peter’s thumb and finger, which have ever since 
remained on the whole race to perpetuate this circumstance ; but it 
may be added that the Haddock is not without a rival in this reputed 

f of sanctity, the sides of the Dory or John Dory being even 
more distinctively marked. On this account the Dory is also called 
St Peter’s fish.— The same. 


When Haydn was in England, he perceived that the English, who 
were very fond of his instrumental compositions, when the move- 
ment was lively and allegro, generally fell asleep during the andantes 
or adagios, in spite of all the beauties he could accumulate. He 
therefore wrote an andante full of sweetness, and of the most tran- 
quil movement ; all the instruments seemed gradually to die away ; 
but in the middle of the softest pianissimo, striking up all at once, 
and reinforced by a stroke on the kettle drum they made the slum- 
bering audience start.—Letters on Haydn, 


In 1799 I was confined at Vienna by afever. The bells announced 
a mass at a church not far from my room. My ennuigot the better 
of my prudence, and I rose and went to console myself with a little 
music. I inquired as I entered, and found it was the festival of St 
Ann, and that they were going to perform a mass of Haydn's in 
Bb major, which I had never heard. Scarcely had it begun before I 
felt myself affected. 1 broke out into a perspiration, my head-ache 
went away. I left the church with a cheerfulness to which I. had 
been long a stranger, and the fever never returned.— 7%ie same. 


Haypy’s vast Birt Day.—Mozart’s widow and son gave a) 


concert at the pretty theatre d? /a Wieden, to celebrate Haydn’s 


birth-day. A cantata was performed, which the voung Mozart had | 
composed in honour of the immortal rival of his father. The native | 


goodness of German hearts should be known, to form an idea of the 


effect of this concert. IT would engage that, during the three hours | 


it lasted, not a single pleasantry of any kind passed in the room.— 


The day reminded the public of Vienna of the loss they had already | 


sustained, as well as of that which they were about to experience. 
It was agreed to perform the Creation with the Italian words of 


Corpani and 160 musicians assembled at the palace of Prince Lob- | 


kowitz. They were aided by three fine voices, Madame Frischer of 
Berlin, Messrs Weitmiiller and Radichi. There were more than 
1,500 persons in the room. The poor old man, notwithstanding 
his weakness, was desirous of seeing, once more, that public for 
which he had so long laboured. He was carried into the room in 
an easy chair. The Princess Esterhazy and his friend Madame de 
Kurzbeck went to meet him. The flourishes of the orchestra, and 


still more the agitation of the spectators,—announced his arrival. | 


He was placed in the middle of three rows of seats, destined for 


his friends, and for all that was illustrious in Vienna. Salieri, who | 


directed the orchestra came to receive Haydn’s directions before 
pe began. They embraced; Salieri left him, flew to his place, 
and the orchestra commenced amid the general emotion. It may 
easily be judged whether this religious music would aprear sublime 
to an audience whose hearts were affected by the sight of a great 


man about to depart out of life. Surrounded by the great, by his | 


friends, by the artists of his profession, and by charming women, of 
whom every eye was fixed upon him, Haydn bade a glorious adieu 
to the world and to life !—The same. 


To speak highly of one with whom we are intimate, is a species 
egotism. Our modesty as well as our jealousy teaches us caution 
on this subject.—/Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


There are people who praise you behind your back, and will not 
on any account do so to your face. Is it that they are afraid of 
being taken for flatterers ? Or that they had rather any one else 
should know they think well of you than yourself; as a rival is the 
ast person we should wish to hear the favourable opinion of a mis- 
tress, because it gives him most pleasure ?— The same. 


What makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we are 
lardly sensible of merit, unless it falls in with our own views and 
line of pursuit ; and where this is the case, it interferes with our 
own pretensions, To be forward to praise others, implies either 
great eminence that can afford to part with applause; or great 
quickness of discernment, with confidence in our own judgments ; 


or great sincerity and love of truth, getting the better of our self- 
love— The same. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—Masaniello.—Perfection.—Popping the Question.—Giovanni in 


Covent Garpen.—The Provoked Husband.—Hide and Seek.—The Pilot, or a 
Tale of the Sea. 





Drury Lang. 
Havine seen Masaniello last night, we begin to suspect that those 
who advised its being struck out of the list of entertainments when 
the Kine visited this theatre, were not much wiser than my Lord 
Mayor. We used to wonder how it was, that a piece so radically 
formidable could have been produced under the old French governs 
ment. But it is as innocent of offence as can be, considering there 
is such a gunpowder word in it as “ Masaniello.” The author has 
introduced a story of seduction to neutralize the politics. Musa- 


are over-taxed (of which very little is said) as because his sister has 
been ill-treated by the son of the Viceroy. He engages the citizens 
more in her quarrel than their own. The rest is a very brief 
abstract of his chronicle. He becomes the ruler of Naples, is 





| poisoned out of jealousy by one of his companions, and during the 


frenzy occasioned by the poison, is killed in a tumult. But the 
politics, and even the person of the man, are kept as much as possi- 
ble in the back-ground. Perhaps three parts of the three acts are 
occupied with other people, with dancing, and singing, and shew. 
We do not blame this. The piece is properly a musical spectacle, 
with a few sentences interspersed. But the title of Masaniello, 
which the adapter of it to the English stage naturally enough pre- 
ferred to its original one of the Dumb Girl of Portici, tends to 
excite expectations which are not gratified: and so the royal 
admirers were to be frightened at the name of a reformer for no- 
| thing, as they were afterwards to be scared from the City feast by 





the premature night-mare of an alderman. 

Poor Masaniello ! (we mean the real reformer,—the hearty sym- 
pathizer with his pocr brethren). He wasa cheerful, honest- 
| hearted fellow, beloved by his companions, and visited suddenly 
| with a deep sense of their wrongs, which took possession of his 
fancy; he righted them, found the task of government too heavy 
for his inexperience, got mad with perplexity and with drinking, 
some say with poison, did a number of violent things iu his frenzy, 
was killed; and his memory has been trampled on as his body was, 
because he was wrong enough to do right without leave, and was 
not born with the right of doing wrong. However, the time has 
come, when the memories of reformers may “ look up,” however 
mixed with those errors of which their adversaries would fain have 
the monopoly. To be uneducated, to mean well, and to be liable 
to feelings of counter-violence, present a combination of faults, vir- 
| tues, and excuses, which will no longer be reckoned a worse com- 

position of character than to be educated, selfish, and oppressive, 
When we saw even the stage representative of the poor Neapolitan 
fisherman, and remembered what his original must have gone 
through, and to what it was owing, we almost shook in the box we 
| sat in, to think of what we had been reading in the papers that very 
| morning, and that while we are sitting in warmth and comfort, the 
infants of hundreds of poor men were going to their chill beds, 
| crying and half starved, and the payers of “ two shillings a week” 
| preparing for a table full of luxuries. 
| The reader will pardon this digression from the usual tone of our 
| criticism. We did not grudge the theatre its “ warmth and com- 
| fort.” The stage is “a discipline of humanity,” and those who 
love it have a right to mix cheerful thoughts with the reflection it 
teaches them. But because it és a discipline of humanity, we are unable 


deeply of the rest. We have hope and faith infinite in the progress 
of the times, God knows; but meanwhile the horrible want of 
charity in those who ought to overflow with it out of the excess of 
their luck, shews a want of imagination and common foresight truly 





frightful to think of. 


niello rises against the government, not so much because the people ' 


sometimes to sit and enjoy the cheerfulness, without being reminded " 
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THE TATLER. 





The music of this piece confirms us in the opinion we lately 
expressed of M. Auber’s compositions, It wants in general the flow 
of the Italian style ; is apt to be disjointed, sometimes capricious 
and fantastical ; but sometimes it has much grace ; is not’ destitute 
of originality ; and in short resembles, as we said before, a French 
girl, half natural and half artificial, singing out of the lightness of 
her heart in a garden. When she goes to prayers, she has however 
atfiner strain. The kneeling of the peasant girls and others on the 
stage, and their choral responses to the bridal hymn heard at a dis- 
tance, while the Viceroy’s son is being married, are extremely 
impressive. The eruption of Vesuvius during the catastrophe is 
also well arranged. There is some good dancing, especially a 
bolero ; and altogether the piece, though it has little of Musaniello 
in it, is worth going to hear and to see. eT 


A Cotrtier Rewarpvep.—William the First, the father of 
Frederic the Great, was very fond of painting, and though his works 
were mere daubs, he was extremely proud of them. His courtiers, 
of course, uttered no unpleasant truths, when invited to declare 
their opinion of them ; but were loud in their encomiums. “ Well,” 
said he, one day, to one who had been extravagant in his flattery ; 
“how much do you suppose it would fetch if offered for sale ?”— 
“For a hundred ducats, Sire ; and it would then be given away.”— 
“ Take it then, I will sell it to you, for fifty, because I see you are 
a good judge, and I am glad of the opportunity of doing you a ser- 
vice.” The poor courtier was compelled to purchase the daub, at 
the price at which it was offered him: and resolved to take good 
care how he commended his majesty in future.—Thiebault’s Anec- 
dotes of Frederic the Great. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A Constant Reaper or THE TatLer is informed, that we mean to visit 
the Surrey and Coburg theatres. 

We hope to notice the Article on the Six Acts forthwith. 

Our friend F. G. is informed, that we possess the work on the Sports and 
Pastimes of England. We are obliged to him for directing our attention to it. 

The additional and interesting Extract from the treatise of Mr Humphreys 
on Consumption is unavoidably postponed till Monday. 























PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey Tueatre.—The Brigand—All at Coventry— 
The Rover’s Bride. 

Cosure Tueatre. — The Sailor’s Grave—John Overy 
—Miller and his Men. 

TotrennuamM Srreet Tueatre.—Fra Diavolo— The 
Stratagem, and other Entertainments. 

Sapter’s Wetits Tueatrre. — Othello—Inkeeper of 
Abbeville. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the Nautical Burletta, called 


THE WATER WITCH! 
Endora, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 
Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 


To which will be added, the new Burletta, called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
Act I.—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Waiter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 


Act IIl.—Sumne_r. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with, a Comic Burletta, called 


THE BRICKLAYER’S ARMS. 
Mat Mudiark, Mr WILKINSON. 








On Monday next, will be presented a New Version of the Pilot, or a 
Tale of the Sea; which will henceforth be known as the Pilot, or a Tale 
of the Thames. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE, 
[By Bicksrstarr). 


Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 


Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Mrs EAST, 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWs, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 


Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini's Overture to ‘* Lodoiska.” 
After the Comedy, Spontini’s Overture to * Ferdinand Cortez.” 
And previous tothe Farce, Rossini’s Overture to “ Taneredi.” 


After which, the Burletta of 
MIDAS. 
(By Kane O'Hara}. 
Immortals—Juno, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing, “Come where the 
Aspens Quiver.” 
Cupid, Miss MARSHALL, Venus, Miss VALLANCEY, 
Hebe, Mrs EAST, 
Jupiter, Mr BEDFORD, Pan, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Vulcan, Mr DOWSING, Mars, Mr TOLKEN, 
Bacchus, Mr WALSH, Mercury, Mr CRAMER, 
The Graces—Messrs Gear, E. Jones, Griffiths. 
Mortals—Mysis, Mrs C. JONES, Daphne, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 


Apollo, 


Nysa, Miss RUSSELL, 
Midas, Mr FARREN, Dametas, Mr YARNOLD, 
Sileno, Mr ANDREWS. 


After which, (9th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poocg. 

Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Laikins, Mrs ORGER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buaps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thoraton, Mr J. VINING. 





On Monday, King John; and Masaniello. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, the Opera of 
CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
[By Mr Howarp Payne]. 
The Music, by Mr Bishop. 
Miss TAYLOR, (her first appearance in that character), 
Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 
Ninetta, Miss CAWSE 
The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Jocoso, (hisValet) Mr DURUSET, 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS, 
Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 
Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 
CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE, 

Wife of Pelegrino. Mrs DALY, Leoda, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Nobleman. Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR. 
After the Play, Mozart's Overture to “* La Clemenza di Tito.” 
Previous to the ‘ Pilot,’ Mehul’s Grand Overture, ** De Bion.” 


With, (10th time) an Interlude, calied 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
[From Pieces by Moxcarierr, Bickerstarr, and others]. 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton. Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 
Afier which, the Ballet of 
AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Auld Robin Gray, Mr TURNOUR, 
Principal Dancers—Mr D’ALBERT, Mesdames BEDFORD, VEDY, 
PAYNE, GRIFFITHS, THOMASIN, EGAN, RYALS, WELLS, 
Miss Kendall. Master Johnson. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
[By Mr Firzeatts}. 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Ceviha, Miss CAWSE, 

The Pilot. MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 

Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, 
Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the ** Great 
Sea Serpent,” by the Author of * Black-Eyed Susan’)Mr T. P, COOKE. 


Clari, 


On Monday, (By Special Desire) The Grecian Daughter ; Teddy the 
Tiler; and The Pilot. 
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